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HE  readers  of  The  Home 
Mission  Monthly  have  fol- 
lowed with  ever-increasing 
interest  the  story  of  White 
Ann,  the  Crow  Indian,  who 
first  offered  his  land  for  the 
Mission  House  and  School, 
and  then  while  at  the  Anniversary  ileetings 
in  St.  Louis  offered  himself  to  Christ.  It 
is  as  interesting  as  a romance,  yea,  more 
so,  because  it  is  true.  Recent  events  at  the 
Baptist  Mission  House  on  the  Xavajo  Indian 
Reservation  in  New  Mexico  furnish  a striking 
companion  story  to  the  conversion  of  White 
Arm.  It  is  the  miracle  of  grace  in  the  regen- 
eration of  Hosteen-nez-ki.  At  the  mission 
and  at  the  trading  post,  he  is  called  McCarthy, 
but  his  real  Navajo  name  is  Nez-ki  (fat  man). 
What  a book  the  history  of  his  life  would 
make ! He  was  born  about  65  years  ago,  not 
ten  miles  from  the  spot  where  he  was  born 
again  on  Saturday,  September  30,  1905,  but  the 
events  and  stirring  incidents  intervening  be- 
tween his  natural  and  spiritual  birth  would  fill 
a volume  as  interesting  as  the  story  of  Geron- 
omo.  Sitting  Bull,  or  old  Manuelito,  the  Nav- 
ajo chief,  with  whom  Nez-ki  was  associated 
when  he  was  a young  and  dashing  warrior. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  tell  of 
Nez-ki’s  exploits,  or  attract  undue  attention 
to  his  unique  personality,  but  to  tell  how  one 
Navajo  Indian  broke  away  from  a life  of  sin 
and  vice,  to  which  his  legends  and  supersti- 
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tions  bound  liim,  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  “'good 
road.”  When  Dr.  Rairden  and  Dr.  Chivers 
were  on  the  reservation  one  year  ago,  the  fact 
became  known  among  the  Indians  that  a new 
building  site  was  under  discussion.  The  facili- 
ties of  the  old  mission  house  were  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  growing  work.  Hosteen- 
nez-ki  began  to  think  it  over.  Mad  he  not 
been  helped  by  A-nez-shodie  (this  is  the  name 
they  have  given  to  Mr.  Wright,  our  mission- 
ary, meaning  "the  man  with  a black  coat”)  ; 
had  he  not  heard  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  the 
missionary's  good  talk  from  the  Jesus  Book? 
Wlien  he  was  sick  had  he  not  received  and 
used  the  medicines  A-nez-shodie  gave  him? 
Had  not  the  missionary  been  praying  to  his 
God  to  send  rain  to  the  drought-stricken  res- 
ervation, and  when  the  rain  was  withheld  for 
months  after  it  was  due,  and  thousands  of 
Xavajos  began  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and  famine,  had  not  .A.-nez-shodie  fed  him  and 
clothed  him,  together  with  many  other  In- 
dians in  similar  circumstances?  These  ques- 
tions and  many  others  Nez-ki  began  to  ask 
himself.  Now,  what  had  he  ever  done  to  de- 
serve all  this?  Had  he  ol>eyed  the  things 
A-nez-shodie  said  were  written  in  the  Jesus 
Book?  No,  far  from  it.  He  was  a gambler. 
He  drank  whiskey  when  he  could  get  it.  He 
walked  in  the  Medicine  Man’s  bad  road.  If 
the  things  written  in  the  Jesus  Book  were  true 
then  Nez-ki  was  a lost  man,  and  this  fact 
l)cgan  to  dawn  upon  his  awakening  conscience. 

What  must  he  do?  He  returned  to  his 
Hogan,  collected  his  highly  colored  gambling 
cards  and  paraphernalia,  and  wjthout  a mo- 
ment's hesitation  threw  them  all  into  the  fire. 
He  came  down  to  the  Mission  to  talk  it  over 
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with  A-nez-shodie.  He  was  not  satisfied.  He 
wanted  to  do  something  more.  He  offered  to 
give  the  mission  40,  50,  100,  yes,  200  acres  of 
land — as  much  as  would  be  needed  for  the 
new  buildings.  He  also  gave  a fine  spring  of 
water.  Still  Nez-ki  was  not  satisfied.  There 
was  something  more  that  he  must  do.  His 
friends  soon  noticed  a change  in  his  conduct 
and  attitude  .They  talked  about  it  among 
themselves.  They  spoke  of  it  to  Mr.  Wright. 
He  did  not  join  them  in  their  games  and 
dances.  He  did  not  even  plan  for  the  A-be-chi 
soon  to  be  given,  which  is  the  one  great  Nav- 
ajo dance  of  the  year. 

On  Thursday,  September  28th,  the  writer, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Wright,  after  a drive  of 
80  miles  from  the  railroad  station,  reached 
the  Mission.  Nez-ki  was  waiting  for  us.  He 
wanted  to  renew  his  offer  of  the  land  and 
spring,  but  he  remained  around  the  Mission. 

There  was  something  more  on  his  mind  and 
heart.  Friday  passed  and  still  he  said  noth- 
ing. Saturday  morning  shortly  after  break- 
fast he  slipped  into  the  sitting  room  behind 
the  stove.  He  motioned  to  Hudson,  the  in- 
terpreter, and  said  he  w'anted  to  talk. 

He  began  by  recounting  some  of  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  his  life.  He  told  of  the  Nav'ajo 
wars  with  the  Apaches ; of  the  trouble  with 
the  United  States  Government;  of  his  impris- 
onment with  his  old  chief  Manuelito  at  Fort 
Sumner,  and  of  the  four  years  in  that  military 
prison ; of  Kit  Carson,  the  famous  Indian 
fighter  and  scout;  of  the  Navajos’  return  to 
their  native  heath  after  the  imprisonment  in 
1869.  Then  he  told  of  his  wicked  and  crooked 
life,  of  his  gambling  and  vice.  It  was  a broad 
and  dark  road  he  had  been  traveling.  He  was 
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getting  old ; soon  he  nitist  give  up  and  pass  on 
— where,  he  did  not  know;  l)ut  he  felt  that  he 
must  make  some  change.  Could  we  tell  him 
how  ? 

It  was  a cry  of  a soul  in  the  night.  It  was 
like  a cup  of  refreshing  to  talk  to  that  man. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  explain  a little  fur- 
ther what  it  meant  to  walk  in  the  Jesus  Road. 
Nez-ki  was  ready.  Would  he  pray?  Could 
he  do  it?  Yes;  he  knelt  down  with  us  and 
began  his  first  prayer.  What  he  said,  God  in 
heaven  knows.  1 could  not  understand  it. 
and  Hudson  could  not  rememher  it;  hut  it 
seemed  a beautiful  prayer.  'I'hen  we  all 
prayed,  each  taking  turns.  When  we  arose 
from  our  knees,  there  was  a new  light  in 
Nez-ki's  eyes.  He ‘gave  the  missionaries  his 
hand  and  said,  “I  am  over  on  your  side  now, 
to  walk  with  you  in  the  Jesus  Road.” 

There  were  Indians  standing  around  the 
.Mission,  and  Xez-ki  began  at  once  to  preach 
the  gosiiel.  First  to  one,  then  to  another,  then 
to  a group  of  Indians,  Nez-ki  told  of  what  he 
purposed  in  his  heart  to  do,  and  of  the  Jesus 
Road  in  which  he  was  now  walking.  He  is 
only  a babe  in  Christ,  and  he  has  much  to  learn 
and  many  things  to  overcome,  but  his  life 
and  testimony  since  the  day  of  his  conversion 
bear  witness  to  the  change  wrought  in  his 
savage  breast  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Other  Indians  are  interested.  Hudson  Bain- 
liridge,  our  interpreter,  has  been  a Christian  a 
little  over  one  year.  He  was  the  first  convert. 
He  has  had  some  severe  temptations  and  trials, 
l)ut  he  steadfastly  maintains  his  Christian  life. 
N^ez-ki  makes  the  second  distinct  convert. 
Slow  progress,  some  say,  but  wait  and  see. 
The  Navajos  are  more  attentive  now  to  the 
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preaching  than  they  have  ever  been  Ijefore, 
and  a goodly  company  are  truly  considering. 
All  during  the  summer  the  average  attendance 
at  services  on  Sunday  has  been  above  50. 
Seats  are  improvised  with  boxes  and  boards 
to  accommodate  al)out  40.  They  sit  in  a cir- 
cle. Indian  council  fashion,  and  those  who 
cannot  get  inside  stand  around  the  doors  and 
windows.  The  light  is  surely  breaking 
through  their  hearts.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  the  conversion  of  Xez-ki  may  lead  many 
Xavajos  to  take  the  step  he  has  taken.  Doubt- 
less he  and  Hudson  will  soon  offer  themselves 
for  baptism,  then  will  come  the  formation  of 
our  first  Navajo  Baptist  Church.  Who  can 
foretell  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us 
among  the  20,000  neglected  Xavajos? 

Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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